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FOREWORD 

t t 

Many persons belieye in the soundness of Dr. Cubberley’s prophecy, 
made in 1023, that developments in public education would inevitably 
result in changing the elementary school principalship into a career 
of professional importance. Certainly it is true that during the past 
two decades the elementary school principalship has expanded rapidly 
in function and exhibited many of the aspects of growth which char- 
acterize a developing profession. To ex amin e these changes and the 
situation in which they have resulted, the investigations reported in 
this bulletin were undertaken. The first, which summarizes some 
aspects of the principalship in city elementary schools, was made by 
means of an inquiry sent to superintendents of schools. Maude Farr,‘ 
of the Statistical Division of the Office of Education, assisted very 
materially in tabulating and summarizing the data for this part of 
the report. ^ « 

The next investigation,' reported in Chapter HI, Training Opportu- 
nities lor the Elementary School Principal, was one of the studies 
undertaken as a part of the project in research in universities, financed 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, and con- 
ducted in accordance with administrative regulations of the.Worka 
Progress Adt^inistration. Tabulations and summaries of data were 
made by qualified relief workers under the direction of W. E. Leesenger, 
dean of the college of education, and John S. Thomas, professor of 
education, of Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., to whom the Office 
of Education egrtends its acknowledgment and appreciation. 

It is hoped that the bulletin may be of service to all those interested 
in furthering the opportunities for professional preparation and service 
of elementary school principals. 
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, CHAPTER I: ^tRODUCTION 

Elementary-school principals are by far the largest group of admin- 
istrative and supervisory school officials in this country. It is esti- 
mated that there are 3,000 rity school superintendents, 3,000 county 
superintendents, 16,000 high-school principals, 1,700 college and uni- 
versity presidents. Compared with these, approximately 21,000 
elementary -school principals in charge of the several administrative 
units of public education represent a large proportion of the- so bool 
administrators. From the standpoint of numbers, elementary-school 
principals are an important gropp. In terms of their field of activity 
also they carry large responsibilities. Of the 27 million students 
attending public .elementary and Secondary schools and colleges in 
this country in 1936, 21 million; Or more, than three-fourths, were in 
elementary schools. Of 900,000 teachers, two-thirds were employed 
in elementary schools. - 

In this extensive development of public elementary education, the 
elementary-school principal has come to exercise a significant influ- 
ence. In his own school he is instrumental in developing the educa- 
tional program suited to the needs of his students; in facilitating that 
program in every way through administrative procedures; in analyz- 
ing community interests, resources, and needs so well that the school 
is a true service agency to the community and to the larger unit of 
which it Is a part. As a member of the teaching profession, the 
elementary-school principal is in a position of great? potential. useful- 
ness. He studies child development at close range and can interpret 
children’s learning problems as a basis for curriculum planning. His 
school can become, under careful supervision, a laboratory for -testing 
instructional materials and techniques. Because practically all the 
children of elemeptary -school age in his community are in school, he 
is apt to be more intimately connected with homes and community 
institutions than* are most other school officials, and can therefore 
serve ad interpreter" of the aspirations of the people for their children. 
Furthermore, he sees daily the work of the teachers in his schoql, 
discusses- their problems with them, and has an opportunity to evalu- 
ate the different types of preparation they represent. His advice, 
therefore, is important on the kinds and amounts of training requisite 
to success in teaching elementary-school children. As an educator, 
as a public servant, and as a member of a profession, the importance 
of the elementary-school principal is generally recognized. 

This has not always been true. The elementary -school principal- 
ship as a profession has developed slowly. Its progress may be 
characterized by four fairly distinct but frequently overlapping 
stages. / — 
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1 . The elementary-school ptincipaUhip emerges as a recognised posi- 
tion— The early schools b this country were one-room schools pre- 
sided over, no matter what their sire, by one teacher. As cities grew 
.and enrollment of individual schools increased past the possibility 
of efficient management by a single teacher, various expedients were 

used. Assistant teachers were added; the lAncast^nan system with 

its monitors flourished; additional rooms and teachers were added to 
the initial unit; a large school was divided bto primary, btermediate, 
and grammar departments, each with its teacher in charge, and finally 
even these departments were broken down bto classes or grades. 
Somewhere along the Une — no one knows exactly when — it became 
the practice to designate one of the teachers as “principal teacher," 
or principal," and to give him responsibility for making such adjust- 
ments as Were required and for coordinating the activities of the 
“assistant teachers." - » 

jfror example, the 1838 Annual Report of the Trustee and Visitors 
of the Common Sobools of Cbcinnati 1 states: “The. Board have 
endeavored to place the control of tfie houses, so far as the regulation 
of scholars is concerned, under the charge of princi pals to whom the 
assistants are subject b the minor arrangements of government, 
classification, etc." In 1839 the Common School Teachers’ Asso^ 
ciation asked the Cbcinnati Board of Education to define the duties; 

* respectively, of the principal and assistant teachers. 

In other places similar termbology was used at about the same 
time to designate the directing head of the school system, sometimes 
bcluding both the higher grades and the elementary, sometimes dif- 
ferentiating the principals — usually women — b charge of primary or 
female departments of the school. Whatever the title, it was dear 
that school committee and boards recognized the need for an educator 
directly b charge of the organization and administration of all depart- 
ments of the school. • 

2. The responsibilities oj the elementary-school principal are de- 
fined.— It is perfectly clear from the records available that the ele- 
mentary-school principalship evolved from the exceptionally compe- 
tent teacher of early days. The elementary-school principal was a 
superior teacher, to whom the board of education felt it could safely 
entrust additional duties because of his demonstrated ability. Ac- 
cordingly, as the school grew, thtgsrincipal found more and more of 
his time given to classification dfjffipils, organization of classes, over- 
seeing ‘building arrangements, regulation of school hours, and other 
administrative problems. In fact, clerical and 'routine administrative 
teaks usurped a major share of., the attention of principals in some ‘ 
pkoee- other places, however, along with problems of management * 


i Ninth Ami Report of Um TracUea and VHton of Ute Common Sobools of Clndnnsd. lftM. 
rflfh—W — 1 * Omt i gf m tnt ftl* Sale* PrUdpaUUp. By Pool B*r«n Plano, 
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went responsibility for visiting the classrooms, for coordinating the 
programs of instruction, and for reporting to the euperintendent or 
board on the condition of the school and tbo effectiveness of teaching. 

By 1 860 it was common practice to free the principals of large schools 
of part or all of their teaching, so that they could devote their atten- 
to the efficient direction of their schools. For example, Superin^ 
"lendeat Wells wrote in his annual report of 1859 : * 

Id several of the new achool buildings, the number of teachers wd principal* 
la now so large, that a considerable portion of the principal’* time la consumed 
In attending to matters of general oversight, and in giving such aid to the 
other teachers aa may be necessary to secure uniformity and efficiency in all 
tnff ainervot dcpAftmobU. , >. f 

Altogether this represented a great responsibility for any group of 
school officials. During the latter part of the nineteenth century 
atiea and towns were growing rapidly and the demand for schools 
increased proportionately ; the great demand for pubhc education, 
and tijA-impfoved enforcement of compulsory educational laws added' 
to the difficulties of securing buddings, classrooms, equipment, and 
^eachere fast enough to satisfy the demand. Furthermore, the rather 
formal and limited curriculum of the early elementary schools was 
undergoing constant liberalisation and additions. This made the 
situation difficult for elementary school principals, many of whom 
had come info the'u- positions through , the traditional route of demon- 
strating superior teaching ability but with no training or experience 
to help them meet these additional probjems. *• ; 

Abc^p> this time, aifd continuing to tGe present, the movement for 
centralized school systems challenged the semiindependent status of 
the several schools in a city, county, or other local subdivision. 
Cities which gave almost complete independence to individual school 
pnnpipalfl in administering their -schools had, in effect, numerous 
school systems instead of a single school system. Naturally, then, to 
correct this situation, the central offices of city school systemftvadded 
both administrative and supervisory officers to work for greater cO- ' 
- ordination among the several schools and to supplement the work of 
elementary-school principals by supplying supervisory assistance in 
fields requiring specialized typ^of training. The addition of these 
special supervisory officials for what was previously a responsibility 
of the elemen taiy-qchool principals has led to much discussion and 
even controversy, and unfortunately in some cases to the stalemating 
of the educational program. No doubt wherever there is still diffi- 
culty on this score, it comes from two serious causes: First, the lack 
of a dear analysis and definition of the individual and interlocking 
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responsibilities, of each group of officials; and, second, the lack of 
techniques or^focedures to secure the coordination of the super- 
visor resources and activities of . both groups. 

In spite of progress in the laaCtwo decades in clarifying the situa- 
tion, it is still unsettled in many localities. In the main, however, we 
seem to be approaching agreement on such general principles as the 
following: . - 

The principal is -the head of the school and should, within the 
regulations laid down by the board and the superintendent, organ-* 
ize,‘ administer, and supervise the affairs of his school. 

As the head of the school, the principal is responsible for utiliz- 
v ing fully the supervisory, curricular, and equipment resources 
made available through the superintendent’s office, for arranging 

' for their optimum use, and for coordinating tjpe whole into an 
effective educational program for his school. 

Requisites of professional Reparation for the elementary school 
principalship are analyzed. — The emphasis on superior teaching ability 
as a prerequisite -to anointment as a principal teacher has already 
been referred to. As early as 1839 a committee of Che Board of 
Education of Cincinnati, as pointed, out by Mr. Pierce, 8 called atten- 
tion to thp fact that principal teachefs 

* * * were selected on account of their knowledge of teaching methods, 

- . characteristics of children, and common problems of schools. Lack of firm- 

ness In the performance of dutieB by the principal teacher was at times felt by 
the trustees. - Many assistant teachers were so well versed in their work 
as to require little or no instruction from principals, but this fact sh ould not 
interfere, with wholesome! working retytiops. . Mutual cooperation jmtaen 
principal and aBsfstant teachers was especially important, the committee felt, 
because of frequent changes in the teaching personnel, and because, without 
it, good order and teaching efforts would suffer. 

During the next few decades as the position itself changed rapidly, 
' adding more and more responsibilities of botli administrative and 
supervisory character, no clear definition existed of the types or 
amount of training or experience which elemental school principals 
should have. Since 1900, howpver, there has been continuous atten- 
* tion given to the problem through numerous studies of the educational 
status of principals as an indication of their preparedness to serve as 
educational leaders of their schools ; through t^e organization of specific 
curricula for elementary-school principals in schools of education; 
and through the development of .continually higher requirements of 
professional training and experience for certification. 

4. The profession develops means through which it cm improve Us 
^ status and Us practices.— AH -professional groups begin, once they are 

• Ptam, Pjuil B. Ttw Origin sad Development of Ute Public Sc&M Principalship. University of 
Chicago Preen, 1MB, p. IX ’ > ' ! 
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Conscious of their n^unbers and of their common interests, to find ways 

^of studying and solving' their professional problems and of improving 
their professional welfare. They usually find means to this end in 
organizations which provide opportunity for concerted action. 

Local organizations of elementary-school principals as well as of 
other groups of educators increased during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century As early as 1869 4 the jffiperintendqnt of % Cincin- 
nati Schools spoke in his annual report ofohe principal^’ 'association 
organized for the “discussion and adoption of such measures as shall 
render the work of the schools more efficient.” Similar organizations 
were reported in Chicago in 1870 , in New York in 1893 , in Detroit and 
Cleveland in 1894 , in Seattle in 1903 , in Grand Rapids in lW. 
Doubtless there were others. .The printed statements of their pur- 
poses emphasized the importance both of informing principals about 
new curriculum materials and administrative procedures, and of 
improving the principal’s status as a professional worker. The proj- 
ects sponsored by these groups concerned such matters as salary 
schedules, retirement systems; qualifications -for appointment of 
principals, curriculum revision. 

The idea of a national organization was discussed from time to 
time by various groups in different parts of the country, but the first 
definite action was taken by a group of summer school students at the 
University of Chicago in 1920 . During a course in school administra- 
tion many questions concerning the duties of the etementaiy-school 
principal had been discussed, but not always with completely satis- 
factory answers. The wealth of authoritative material in the form of 
books, research reports, periodicals, organized training courses, and the 
like, to which workers in other positions in education had access seemed 
not to be available in this field. Consequently, when the suggestion 
was made that a national organization of elementary-school principals 
would stimulate interest in and encourage a more thorough study of 
their problems it aroused sufficient interest so that a committee was 
appointed to initiate the project and an organization was formed. 
Finally the representative assembly of the National Education Associ- 
ation accepted the new group into organization meiJfbership, and the 
name, “The Department of Elementary School Principals of the * 
National Education Association,” was officially adopted. 

But although a national organization could furnish inspiration, 
assistanoe, and support in the study of the principal’s problems and in 
- .the formulation of policies; it ^as recognized that only through the 
effprts of the principals themselves and their supporting local organ- 

• £ * f| Fortieth annual report of the common school* of Cincinnati, 1800, p. 47. Quoted In The Origin and Devtl- 
apmtni of Iks Public School PrindpaUhip. By Paul Re vqp Pierce. p. 182. 
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izations could their goals be reached. Speaking of t.hi« matter, the 
president, Worth McClure, made the following statement: * 

The importance of the service of the local organizations of principals has 
• been clearly demonstrated. Our department is not a federation of looal 
clubs; nevertheless, its work supplements the professional study of 1 ^ 1 
groups and their campaigMjo maintain locally the professional status of 
the principalship. The function of the national organization in this regard 
is to act as a clearing-house for information of value to local groups every- 
where. Its further service is to lead in the solution of big problems of the 
v elementary-school principalship whioh are common to the whole country. 

Therefore, a major activity of the national organization is the en- 
couragement of State and localfroups.- In 1928 a careful study was 
made of the status and activities of elementary principals’ organiza- 
tions, and the report presented in the Seventh Yearbook accounted 
for 31 urban and 18 State organizations of elementary principals. 
The Sixteenth Yearbook, published in 1937, reports 113 urban, 61 
sectional, and 27 State organizations. 

It is impossible to enumerate all of thecae tivi ties of these groups. 
Their own records, however, emphasize the followin g aima for their 
varied programs: 

A 

1. The definition of professional training adequate for ele- 
mentary-school principals and the encouragement of institutions 
to provide such training. 

’ 2. The promotion of special certification for elementary-school 

^ principals. 

3. The development of salary Schedules which recognize the , 
elementaiy-school principalship as a distinct profession. 

4. The development of techniques of supervision and adminis- 
tration particularly suited to the elementary-school principal, 
and the provision of sufficient time free from teachin g for the 

*> exercise of those functions. - 

If the four aspects of professionalization analyzed above may be 
said to characterize the development of the elementary-school prin- 
cipalship, it is possible to show what the present situation is and 
what some of the trends are in the further improvement of principals’ 
training and professional service. The three chapters which follow 
have this as their purpose. 


* Message frota Presioent McClure, /a National education association. Department of elementary 
school principals bulletin, 2:141, October 1122. Washington, D. C., The Department. 1922. 


CHAPTER II: SOMfi ASPECTS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP IN 
CITY ELEMENTARY SCH(>fa$ 

Most city school systems of considerable size exhibit among their 
several elementary schools the developmental history of the elemen- 
tary-school principalship. There are head teachers or teaching 
principals, who give all or part time to teaching; full-time principals, 
who both administer and supervise the work of their schools, some^ 
tiines with the help of assistant principals; and district principals, * 
with or without the title, who are in charge of several schools. The 
predominating pattern in .any city school system is defcrmined by 
such factors as the area and population density of the city, the size 
and number of school buildings, the progress of the system’s school 
building program, and the prevailing attitude toward centralization 
of administrative and supervisory authority. The ways in which 
and the extent to which school systems are achieving the goal of 
expert professional direction of elementary schools are of considerable 
importance. 

Certain teaching and administrative positions are associated with, 
almost assigned to, one or the other of the sexes. For example! ' 
primary teachers are women; manual-training teachers are men; the 
elementary-school principalship has been predominantly held by 
women. It is commonly thought that the depression caused some 
realinement, particularly among positions for which no reason for 
sex preferences was apparent. Information on this point should be 
of value to those in charge of training programs and to persons 
planning professional careers. 

The organization for the ad m i n i s tration of elementary education 
in city schools vanes greatly from city to city. In some there is a 
direct line of authority from the superintendent to the elementary 
school principals. In others some intermediate official is interposed. 
Developments in this field have implications for administrative and 
supervisory officers. 

To secure information on the (juGstions outlined above, w-n inq uir y 
form was sent to superintendents of schools in cities of 2,500 popula- 
tion and over. Replies were received from 2,189, or 75.5 percent of 
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the total, giving data for the school year 1933-34. The replies were 
distributed as shown below: 


Population group 


1 

100.000 and over 

30.000 to 99,909 

10.000 to 29,900 

2,600 toO.O&L 

Total. 


Total num- 
ber of cities 
of each 
population 
sire 

Number of 
cities 
included 
in this 
study 

Percent 
included 
Id this 
study 

Number of 
schools 
Included 

Number of 
principals 
included 

9 

* , 

4 

1 

f 

90 

230 

048 

1,943 

67 

162 

508 

1,452 

74.4 

73.6 

78.4 

74.7 

3,841 

2,334 

3,438 

4,288 

3,324 * 
2,009 
3,209 
3,745 

3,901 

2,189 

75.6 

13,001 

11,987 


TYPES OF PRINCIPALSHIPS 

About a third of the 12,000 principalships reported were full-time 
positions in which each principal had charge of a single building 
(table 1). More than 7,000, or 57.5 percent, were teaching principal- 
ships. Apparently in many school systems which have numerous 
small elementary schools it is the practice to place each one in the 
immediate charge of a teaching principal rather than to group several 
under the direction of a single supervising principal. Only 7 percent 
of the principals included had charge of several schools. 

Tablb 1.— number of principalships of various types in 

CITIE8 OF DIFFERENT SIZES 


Classification 


Teaching principal 

Full-time principal 

Full-time principal and as- 
sistant 

One principal for several 
'lools 

Total , 


Principals in — 


Cities of 
100,000 popu- 
lation and 
over 

Cities or 
30,000 to 99,999 
population 

Cities of 
10,000 to 29,999 
population 

Cities of 
2,500 to 9,909 
population 

• * 

All cities 
reporting 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

517 
1 , 992 

15.6 

50.9 

882 

829 

43.9 

41.3 

2,314 

761 

72.1 

23.7 

3,857 

307 

80.6 

ai 

7,070 

8,884 

-67.6 

91.6 

336 

10.1 

93 

4.6 

21 

.7 

23 

.6 

478 

a . if 

479 

K 4 4 

205 

10.2 

113 

'3.5 

63 

1.7 

860 

7.0 

3, 394 

100.0 

9,009 

K ».0 

9,909 

100.0 

1,746 

100.0 

19,997 

100.0 


The larger cities have consistently" ipado progress in reducing the 
number of teaching principalships and in providing full-time, non- 
teaching principals for the administration and supervision of their 
elementary schools. Small cities between 2,500 and 10,000 population 
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reported approximately 90 percent of their principals as teaching prin- 
cipals. In cities of the next group— that is, from 10,000 to 30f,000 
population nearly three-fourths were teaching principals, but a 
marked reduction in the proportion is found in cities of the next 
group, from. 30,000 to 100,000 population, and in the la*ge cities of 
more than 100,000. Conversely, in these large cities 70 percent of the 
elementary-school principals hold nonteaching positions and are in 
charge of single buildings; 10 of the 70 percent have assistant prin- 
cipals. The proportion of full-time, nonteaching principals decreases 
consistently with the size of thfecities reporting. 

The rapid growth of cities, which has necessitated constant readjust- 
ment of school district boundaries and construction of new school build- 
ings, and the density of population in the larger cities have been impor- 
tant factors in bringing about the situation described above. It is 
not thought wise to require elementary-school children to travel far to 
school. In thickly populated sections, a reasonable area for an ele- 
mentary-school attendance area has a large enough elementary-school 
population to result in a large school, reqiuring the full time of at least 
one administrative officer. In many of the small cities there is Only 
one elementary school and one high school, froq^jaffd^foused together, 
and the superintendent is recognized as the principal administrative 
and supervisory officer of both. Frequently in this situation the com- 
munity expects the head teacher and sometimes even the superin- 
tendent to teach at least part of the time. 


Table 2. — PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPAL8HIPS OF VARIOUS TYPES 
IN 9 DIFFERENT REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

tf 


J 

Section 

Percent each type is of the total number 

Teaching 

principals 

* 

Full-iimo 

principals 

Full-time 
and assist- 
ant prin- 
cipals 

Principals 
for several 
„ schools 

1 

, Li 

9 

1 

4 

. 1 ** 

New England 

1 

58.3 

46.3 

57.3 

72.0 
. 65.0 

00.6 

67.1 
G6.0 

47.3 

26.8 

43.4 

25.9 

22.9 
26.1 
36.7 

26.9 

27.4 
43.0 

9.1 

2.9 

5.4 
.3 

3.5 
.5 
.9 

6.8 

7.4 
11.4 

4.8 

6.4 
2.2 
6.1 

' '6.0 
4.0 

Middle Atlantic. 

fast North Central 

west North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. . . 

West Sooth Central 

Mountain.. _ 

Pacific 

m 

5.7 

United States 

57.5 

SI. 6 

1.9 

7.0 
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Tabls 3.— NUMBER OF PRINCIPALSHIP8 OF EACH TYPE IN THE 

SEVERAL STATES 



both the Pacific Coast Statesand the Middle A1 tan tic States more 
' than 45 percent of the principalships are full-time positions. The 
East South Central ahd New England States follow, with slightly more 


than a third of their principalshipe full-time positions; the West North 
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Central States come last with less than a fourth full-time positions, 
fn general, it may be said that approximately half of the principals 
must divide their time either among several 'schools or between teach- 
ing and the work of the prfncipalship in "the Pacific and Middle Atlantic 
States; that the proportion rises to approximately two-thirds in the 
East South Central; New England, and East North Central States; 
and that it approximates three-fourths in the other four sectional 
groups. The influence of the presence oflarge cities is evident, but is * 
not the only factor, as piay be seen from the records of individual 
States (table 3). Practices resulting in consolidation, in centralizing 
control of schools within a district or a county, in requiring higher 
standards of training and certification — all are factors in the situation. 

The types of principalship in relation to the size of the school . — Most 
elementary schools are not large: Of the more than 13,000 elementary 
schools included in the reports," 55 percent liave 10 teachers or fewer 
(table 4); only l 2 percent have more than 20 teachers. Apparently, 
the typical elementary school of the group consists of the regular six 
. or eight grades with possibly a kindergarten or. two sections of * the 
primary grades. 

Tablb 4.— NUMBER OF~ PRINCIPAL8HIPS OF VARIOU8 TYPES IN 
« 8CHOOLS OF DIFFERENT 8IZES *. 

, To bc bead: Of the 2,214 Bchoole "having from 1 to 4 teachers, 1,941, or 87.7 
r percent, had teaching principals; etc. 


• \ . 

J 

81m of eghools 

Teaching prin- 
cipal 

Full-time prin- 
cipal 

• 

Full-time prin- 
cipal and 
assistant 

Principal for 
several schools 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

11 

1 

I 

% 

8 

C 4 

* 

8 

7 

§ 

8 

- > 

' 18 

1 to 4 teaober* 

1,941 

*761 

1,204 

82 

22 

87.7 
710 
90. t 
0.8 

A3 

24 

026 

2,807 

738 

180 

hi 

12.4 
Ml 

01.4 

45.8 



240 

021 

600 

240 

83 

ii.2 

113 

18.0 

20.0 

20.1 

3,214 

5,045 

4,342 

1,202 

'413 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

5 to 10 teachers 

11 to SO teacher* 

31 to 80 teacher*. 

More than 80 teach- 
er* ; 

* 87 

181 
130 

no 

0.7 

4.3 

11.3 

. 28.8 

Total 

7,070 

Ml 

2,834 

28.4 

478 

8.8 

1,788 

18.6 

1 18,818 

too 

• 


* On pace 4 tbs number of schools Included In this study Is given as 13,801. Nearly 700 schools wen 
reported as having superintendents, district superintendents, or other types of administrative officers In 
charge of elementary schools. The number having some type of principal was 13,218. 


All but 1 percent of the small schools of fewer than 5 teachers, and 
. all but 13 percent of those of from 5 to 10 teachers, have teaching 
7 principals or a principal who supervises several schools. The number 
.having full-time principals increases to approximately 57 percent for 
schools of 11 ft> 20 teachers, 73 percent for. schools of 21 to 30 teachers, 
and 75 percent for those of morAthan 30 teachers. Few of the large 
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schools of more than 20 teachers have teaching principals, but 20 
percent of them are supervised by principals who have other schools, 
presumably dmall neighboring ones, under their direction. 

- It is encouraging to note the tendency to appoint assistant principals 
in addition to full-time nonteaching principals in the larger schools. 

Of the schools of more than 30 teachers, nearly 30 percent have assist- 
ant principals, and 1 1 percent of the schools of 21 to 30 teachers have 
such additional aid. No definition of their duties was secured in this 
investigation, but other studies have defined them as of three priq- ' 

. cipal kinds- 1 — (1) chiefly supervisory, with some administrative respon- 
sibility; (2) chiefly administrative, with some supervisory responsibili- 
ties; (3) chiefly instructional, with some administrative and* clerical 
responsibilities. 1 

PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYED A8 ELEMENTARY 
/ SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Two-thirds of the elementary-school principals are wonysn, if the 

- records of more than 12,000 reported in this investigation are repre- 
sentative of the situation throughout the country (table 5). In cities 
of less than 30,000 population the proportion is even higher, with 
women holding almost three-fourths of the positions in cities of be- 
tween 10,000 and 30,000 population. As the cities increase in size, 
and presumably the number of large schools increases, more men hold 
elementary -school principalships. Thirty-five percent of the princi- 
palships in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population, and 30 percent in 

» cities of more than 100,000 are held by men. 

* i 

Table 5.— PROPORTION OF MEN AND, WOMEN PRINCIPALS IN 
CITIE8 OF DIFFERENT “SIZES 


Principals In— 


i 

Classification 

Cities of 100,000 
'population and- 
over " 

Cities of 30,000 
to 99.999 popu- 
• * latipn 

Cities of 10,000 
to 29.999 popu- 
lation 

Cities of 2,500 to 
to 9.999 popu- 
lation 

All cities re- 
porting 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 
cent v 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

« ( 

3 

1 

4 

i 

• 

7 

V 8 

9 

19 

11 

Men 

Women 

ToUL 

1 , Sll 
, 2.013 

39.4 

00.6 

705 

1,304 

35.1 
. 64.9 

847 

2,362 

26.4 

73.6 

1,222 

2,523 

32.6 
. 67.4 

4,083 

8,202 

33.2 

06.8 

3,334 

100 

3,009 

100 

8,909 

too 

9,745 

100 

13,887 

100 


Principalships in the elementary schools, as well as those in second- 
ary schools, were originally held almost entirely by men; Frequently - 

i BOpartment of Elementary School Principals, Seventh Yearbook^ 1038, p. 367. 
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there were assistant, principals for the primary or girls' department 
of the school, but it was rather late in the nineteenth century before 
any large number of elementary-school principolships were held by 
women. Numerous studies have attempted to secure information on 
this point, and to form some conclusion as to the extent to which the 
situation b changing in recent years. Since the studies vary con- 
siderably in the teVms used in, defining principals, and in the types of 
principalahips included, it b impossible to secure reliable comparisons. 
A summary of findings of a number of studies may, however, be 
revealing. . • 


Tab lb 6. — SEiX OF PRINCIPALS AS SHOWN IN PREVIOUS STUDIES 


IBS 

IBS 

IBS 

IBS 

1B2B 

1B33 

1834 

IBS 

IBM 


Author 


Martin. W. H.».. 
Morrison, J. CJ. 


Crouch, Roy AJ. 


8eventh Yearbook of Depart- 
ment of Elementary School 
Principals. 4 

Coxa, wTWJ 

Deffen bough, W. 8,* 

California Elementary School 
Principals Association and 
California State Depart- 
ment of Education.' , 

8tinebrickner, Relnald M. 1 ... 

Maaake, R. J.« 


Description of study 


Status of elementary-school' principals in New 
England States. 

Status of school principals in Ohio cities and 
exempted Tillages (Ce., municipalities above 
3,000 population, including 379 prlncipalsh 
Status of 047 elementary-school principals In 40 
States and District of Columbia. 

Status of 017 supervising principals in 17 States . . 


Survey of 700 elementary -school principals in 
dtiee and villages in New York State. 

8tatus of 8,912 elementary-school principals in 
rural and city schools throughout the united 
States. 

Status of elemeatary -school prtndpalshlp in 
California (indHes 0Q2 principals In districts 
employing five or more tesohen). 

Status of 202 elementary -school principals under 
district superintendents In New York .State. 

Status of 477 elementary -school principals in 
Oregon (indudes all principals in schools hav- 
ing 5 or more teachers and 251 principals 
selected at random in schools having 1 to 4 
teachers).' 


Findings in per- 
cent 


Men Women 


22.0 

t, 

57.0 

44.5 

45.0 

7L 0 
39.8 

54.3 

54.5 

50.0 


75.0 

010 

a 

515 

510 

28. i 

00.2 

417 

35.2*. 

43.4 


* Martin, W. H. 


ad unpupusned 


- kiu, f. , aa. The status of the elementary-echool principal in New England (1923) 
report to the New England Association of Superintendents. * p. 7. 

• Morrison, J. Cayoe. The school prindpalshlp in Ohio dtles and exempted villages. Ohio 8tate 

University Studies. Contribution in School Administration, No. 2. May 1926, p. 14. " 

• Crouch, Roy A. The status of the elementarv-scbool principal. Fifth Yearbook of the Department 

of Elementary School Prindpals, 1920. Studies in toe Elementary School Prindpalshlp. Ch- n, pp. 207-76. 
Prtndpe!^^ &9V * nth Yetrbook of the Department of Elementary Qphool 

/Oox«s W. W. fltu& of the elementary-echool principal in New York State. University of the State 
of New York, Bulletin. June 15, 1929, p. 16-16. 

No Pfhidpals. United States Department of the Interior, Office 

, f California Department of Education and California Elementary 8ohool Principals' A-orfatinn The 
etoentary-echool prindpalshlp In California. California Department of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1934, 

p. 21. ° 
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14 the elementary school principalship 

Wide differences exist throughout the country in* the proportion of 
men and women principals employed (table 7). In the replies received 
in this study New England has 80 percent women, the Weet North 
Central States nearly 77 percent. Every section has more than 50 
percent women, with the .West South Central showing the lowest 
percentage, 63. r 

Among the States, the proportion of women principals ranges from 
32 percent in Maryland to 96 percent in Wyoming (table 8). States 
in which 75 percent or more of the principals are women are Connecti- 
cut, DelpsPare, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada', New-Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming, 
with Arizona approximating 75 percent. 

A study of the proportion of men and women holding supervising 
principalshipe reported in ther Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals showed almost as wide, but not the same, 
variations from section to section, as does this analysis (table 7 ). 
Furthermore, the totals represent a considerable difference in the 
proportion of men and women holding principalship# — 45 and 55 
percent, respectively, while this present study shows 33 and 67 per- 
cent, respectively. Since the Yearbook investigation included super- ' 
vising principalshipe only, it may be that the difference is largely 
represented by the presence of more women than men in teaching 
principalshipe. Furthermore, the Yearbook study included only 617 
principals. Since this present study did not secure data on this point 
by type of position, no final conclusions can be drawn. 


Tabus 7.— REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN THE PROPORTION OF MEN 
* AND WOMEN EMPLOYED A8 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


w 

Region 

a 

Finding* of thi* study 

Findings reported 
in Principal*' 
Yearbook i- - 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Wampn . 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

1 

t 

1 “ 

4 

1 

0 

I 

9 

9 

New England 

Middle Atlantic. 

Sait North Central 

Wert North Central. 

Booth Atlantic. 

East South Central — 

Wert Booth Central 

Mountain. 

Padflo 

273 

m 

997 

323 

336 

225 

470 

101 

407 

„ 19.4 

35.8 

34.9 

23.4 
37.2 
88.0 

40.9 
84.8 

34.4 

1*132 
1,673 
1,858 
. 1*065 
* *481 
307 
638 
300 
892 

80.0 

04.2 

63.1 

76.6 

018 

£* 
6fl.fi 
flfi. 6” 

. 1,405 
2,452 
2,855 
1,177 
700 
892 
3*014 
407 
* 1,859 

100 

100 

^ 100 
^ 100 
100 
. 100 
100 

’ 100 
100 

40 
58 
96 
63 
47 
02 
91 
91 

41 

54 
42 
* 04 
87 
53 
38 
80 
09 
09 

Total 

tOM 

33.9 

am 

El 

19,917 

l ioo 

• » 

M 


i Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principal*. 
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Table 8.— PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN PRINCIPALS IN THE 

8EVERAL STATE8 


itata or territory 


Nam bin of principal! 


Men 

Woman 

TVifal 

Number 

Percent 

Number ’ 

Percent 

■ xxaj 

« 

1 

4 

6 

• 

50 

48 8 

62 

61 I 

121 

17 

. 3M 

50 

74 6 

67 

66 

i*o 

00 

61 1 

125 

04 

li.i 

710 

680 

1.045 

34 

17.4 

00 

72 6 

124 

45 

17 4 

214 

82 6 

259 

S 

116 

14 

87 5 

16 

1J 

21.0 

< 20 

60 0 

42 

id 

M3 

120 

72 7 

175 

23 

4L1 

S3 

58.0 

36 

. 304 

38.0 

405 

62 0 

, 700 

* iw 

40 7 

105 

SO 3 

- 388 

62 

16 5 

263 

S3 6 

SIS 

77 

28 1 

218 

73 7 

293 

60 

314 

111 

68 6 

191 

7 

22.6 

24 

77 4 

31 

8 

14 0 

49 

86 0 

'SI 

. 13 

6*4 

6 

11.6 

10 

> 181 

20 6 

606 

70 4 

on 

no 

10.7 

447 

80.3 

657 

30 

110 

221 

8*0 

- 251 

16 

1*2 

72 

81.8 

88 

142 

80 4 

140 

10.6 

282 

6 

0.1 

# 60 

90 9 

1 66 

12 

0.8 

no 

90 2 

122 

3 

M0 

0 

76 0 

12 

14 

10 7 

67 

80 1 

71 

240 

,>6*0 

272 

60 0 

622 

14 

4*6 

18 

66 8 


106 

% 

80.0 

438 

70 0 

*64 

72 

2*6 

’ 143 

686 

216 

6 

118 

41 

87.1 

47 

252 

2*0 

611 

67.0 

762 

131 

408 

122 

30 2 

262 

30 

200 

47 

61.0 

77 

434 

MO 

742 

62 1 


10 

17.0 

01 

. 8*0 

112 

40 

6L0 

47 

49 0 

06 

3 

4.6 

64 

05 6 

67 

00 

4*0 

102 

6*1 

102 

272 

4*6 

212 

6*6 

686 

63 

7*0 

M 

24.1 

82 

6 

20.7 

23 

70.2 

20 

72 

411 

00 

67.0 

in 

1U 

47.2 

1M* 

5*7 

230 

18 

6*3 

• 14 

4*7 

22 

138 

20.7 

210 

60.2 

248 

1 

*7 

26 

0*2 

• 27 

*,0U 

2*8 


Ml 

11,217 


Alabama... 
Arizona — 
Arkansas. . . 

Califcrhla. . 
Colorado... 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida. . 


Oeprgia. 

Idaho... 


Illinois. . 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland a. 


Michigan.. . 

Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri . . . 
Montana. . . 
Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 



vahia.. w . 
Island... 
Carolina., 
th Dakota... 


Texas 

•Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West Virginia. 

Ilf | a a n r ^4 n 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


Mai. 


o 

ERIC 


ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY 8CH00L8 

In 95 percent of the cities included in this study elementary-schooT^ 
principals are responsible directly to the city of county superintendent 
cf schools (table 9). Only in the cities of more than 100,000 does this 
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proportion fall notkeabjy. Here a quarter of Life pities have assistant 
superintendents in charge of elementary education with whom ele- 
men^rjr principals work directly. Since assistant superintendents V 
are frequently supervisory rather than admyustrarive officers, it is 
probable that a number of other cities which have assistant superin- • 
ten dents in charge of instruction in. elementary schools did not report 
them, since their relationship to the elementary-school principal is 
primarily in instructional matters. In other words, it frequently 
happens that in *ad minis trative problems the principals deal directly 
with the superintendent of schools; in problems of the curriculum and 
instruction they deal with the assistant superintendent. 


TABUS 0.— TYPES OF OFFICIALS TO' WHOM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS A R ^RESPONSIBLE AND THE NUMBERS OF EACH 


*1 » 

1 

Population croup - 

A 

Nuibtw 
ot dtiri 

PrlndpaU rrapooslbfe to— 7 

Supwin- 

tendrot 

Dlatrift 

principal 

Atttflttot 
Rjpcrtn- 
(rodmt In 
****** of 
atanaaotary 
atoeattog 

Olber 

* . * l* 

i 

i 

t 

1 

•> 4 


6 

100000 population and or«c 

*MM) to 99.999 population . 

10.000 U> 29.999 population 

2,800 to 9,999 population . 

* 

Total 

67 
162 
a W8 

U462 

49 

148 

195 

1,408 

o 

2 

1 

2 

18 

IS 

7 

7 

A 

C..T 

4 

19 


AWS 

«t 

4 

44 




The district principal, or sometimes the supervis£fg principal, is 
another officer who frequently exercises both adihiniatrative and Super- 
visory functions. Responsible directly to the.city or county superin- 
tendent, he is in charge of a number of elementary schools in a given-* 
district. Though scattered through all four population groups, in 
only a small number of cities were elementary-school principals 
reported as responsible to district principals. 


CHAPTEk III: TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES TOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP ' 

1 . 1 A 

Iji its Seventh Yearbook/ the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education -Association presented a study- 
of the various courses 'then being offered for training in this field. 
That there was rtiucb uncertainty as to the ddties of tho elementary 
school principal, 'and* consequently, as to^the best preparation ipf 
the position/ was clearly indicated in, this study, for with compara- 
tively few exceptions' the courses submitted were so general in content 
a® to be. equally applicable to the needs of any group of workers in 
the school system. Since that date, the status oi the principal as a 
professional worker in a highly important key position has become 
more widely rooognized and his duties and responsibilities more clearly 
defined. In order to determine to what extent this change has been 
- reflected in the programs of the various teacher^ training institutions 
in February 1036 the Office of ftducation submitMthe following 
questions to ev/wy normal school, college, and university listed in its 
Educational Directory : i - 

Are toere in your Institution organised facilities for the preparation of 
elementary -school principals? • *•* 

3. Do you offer a epochal curriculum giving an organised sequence of aourees* . 
in this field? 

Do you cotter a special diploma, certificate, or other form of recognition 
upon tit osw completing a specified, program of preparation for the ele- 
^ menUry-edhool prlndpAlatLtpT 

In thereplies received in the form either -of direct answers to the 
questionnaire or of catalogs and announcements, 661 institutions 
indicated that they are offering training ip this field. These replies 
were. distributed as follows: ' 


4 

Normal 

•cbools 

Teachers 

collages 

Colleges 
and uni- 
versiiiea 

Total 

i 

% 

1 a 

1 

1 

c 

TboH offering arganlxed farfUtiai In the form of % epecui* 
+ curriculum 

• 

* 

It 

97 

— Hr 

* 

Tbow oflrtoi ffimlwd fcfflJtfci bat do cpedtlcurrio-^ 

9 

M 

a 189 


94 

89 

M4 

492 

Ibid / 

is 


Ml 

•ir 


11 

ui 


-In answer to the thini inquiry on the questionnaire “Do you* 
confer a spe cial diploma, certificate, or other form of recognitiop upon 

* D Wtin«t or Elcznottaiy School Principals. ,8e»«4b yearbook, 19», p. tOJ-ie. 

60701'* — 48 t 4' .... -..^17 
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* •> 

thpse completing a specified program of preparation for the elementary- 
school principalship?”, but few schools answered in the affirmative. 
Many stated that, while the sple ‘'Recognition” offered by the school* 
was m the form pf a baccalaureate degree, then; program of training 
was planned to meet the requirements for an elementary-school 
principal’s certificate as set up by the Statp. . 

Catalogs of the institutions which reported a special curriculum for 
elementary-school principals frequently include detailed statements 
concerning the nature and content of the special curriculum. Because 
of their helpful detail a number of statements will be quoted : 

Requirements tor the Administrative Credential 
San Jote State College,' San Jose, Calif. 

Any person holding a valid elementary or junior high school credential may 
complete the’ requirements for the administrative credential at San Jose 'State 
College. V'- > * 


General requirements: * 

An applicant for the administrative credential must submit: w 

A. A certificate from a physician licensed to practice medicine and 
surgery that a candidate is physically and mentally fit to engage 
in school service. 


* B< Verification of a valid California general elementary teaching creden- 
» tial, certificate, or life diploma. 

• C. Verification of 2 years’ of thoroughly successful teaching experience. 
D. The recommendations of this college that the credential be granted. 
SpeQific requirements: 


Elementary-school principal or supervisor (for elementary-school principals 
or supervisors under a superintendent of schopls) : 

E. Completion of 27 quarter units of ‘work beyond all requirements for 
the^general elementary credential in courses completed concur- 
rdiStly or subsequent to teaching experience, including the follow- 
ing: 

1. Required: 


Administration and supervision of elementary 
schools (including field work). 

City school administration. * 
j Elementary-school curriculum (Adv.). 
i Educational sociology. 

2. Electives from the following to total 27 units: 

‘ i Philosophy of education. 

School surveys. *" 
jThe principal and his school. 

Educational research. 

Seminar in personnel methods. 

Advanced educational measurements. 

, Methods in mental diagnosis. 

Statistical methods. 

Methods in mental hygiene. 

Mental tests. - 
Mental test practice. 


) 


Unit* 

6 

3 to 6 
3 tofi 
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Specific requirement® — Continued. ' 

Elementary-school executives (for elementary-school executives serving as 
principals directly under a Board of education) : 

F. Completion of 36 quarter units beyond all requirements for the 
' general elementary credential in bourses completed concurrently 
with or subsequent to%aching experience, including the following: 
r j 1. Required: 

' Same as E, 1, above with an’ added course in State and 

county school administration — 3 to 6 units. 
2. v Electives from the following to total 36 units: 

See list under E, 2, above. 

The training offered by ‘the larger graduate schools of education 
is well illustrated by the following statement of . policy from the 
Department of Education of the University of Chicago : 


* * * The yyork of the department supplements rather than competes 
with the training given by normal schools and State teachers colleges and by 
undergraduate departments of education in colleges and State universities. 
For example, the department of education does not offer a program of 
preparation for elementary school teachers without previous professional 
training.or experience. On the othfer hand, it does offer excellent facilities 
for advanced specialization in the field of elementary education for principals 
and supervisors in elementary schools. -***■• 

* * * In the training of principals the department emphasizes edu- 

cational administration as more important than the technique of business 
management. In harmony with this policy the program recommended for 
principals is much broader than p simple list of courses dealing with duties 
and practices. Ample opportunity^ given to the student to familiarize 
himself with approved techniques jind practices, and in addition courses are 
included which also prepare the principal to be a competent director of the 
entire educational program of his building. Students planning to become 
principals or assistant principals are advised to include in their program 
courses dealing with personnel problems and guidance as well as special 
courses covering the scientific literature relating to the major subjects of the 
Curriculum. 

* * * Fields VII, VIII, and IX are arranged to permit a student who~ 
is preparing to enter a particular branch .of the educational system in an 
administrative capacity to devote himself to a group of courses which will 
prepare him directly for his duties. Any student may submit for consider- 

* ation by the department a special group of courses of his own choice if he 
is able to show .that the group submitted constitutes a coherent line of 
. study . Announcement of the University of Chicago, Department of Education , 


Of the 661 institutions which indicated that they are offering oppor- ’ 
tunitjesjj fljl yraining for the elementary-school principalship, lists of 
specific cdmes were available from 333. 2 Though extremely varied, 
these courses Hiay be classified under the following headings: 


• Such general courses as History of Education, Philosophy of Education, Educational Psychology, eto.. 

were not Included In this tabulation. 
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1. General Survey: ‘ 

Typical course titles: 

The Elementary-School Principal* " 

' The Principal and His School. 

Problems of the Elementary -School Principal. 

„ Duties of the 8chool Principal. 

Mddern T lends in Elementary Education. 

The Mo^r^. Elementary School. 

4 Current iBducational Problems. 

2. School AdminiftratifK: ^ 

Typical couree^Ewps': * . 

Administration find Supervision. 

Elementary-Scbbdl Principal pp- an Administrator. 
Elementary-School Admitiisttiktion. 

Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. 

. School Budgets. 

8chool Plant Hygiene. 

School BuildingB and Equipment. 

, Staff Personnel. 

School Surveys. 

Pupil Accounting. 

3. Supervision and the Improvement of Instruction: 

Typical course titles: 

Elementary Principal as a Supervisor. 

Progressive Practices in Elementary Schools. 

Evaluating and Improving Instruction. 

‘ Individualization of Instruction. * 

Books and Their Uses. 

Improvement of Examinations. 

Administration and Supervision. 

Bsychology of School Subjects. 

Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching. 

Supervision of Elementary Education. 

Improving Instruction through the Use of Tests and Measureme 

4. The Curriculum: 

Typical course titles: 

The Principal and the Curriculum. 

Field Problems in Curriculum Adjustment. 

Curriculum Problems in Elementary Schools. . 

Introduction to Curriculum Materials. 

Curriculum Laboratory. 

Elementary-School Curriculum. ' 

Curriculum Studies (in various subjects at various levels). 

5. Public Relatione: 

Typical course titles: 

The School and the Community. 

Community Problems and the School 
Publlo Relations. 

School-Home Administration. 

School Publicity. " 

6. Practice or Field Work: * 

. Typical course titles: 

.Field Work in Elementary Education 
Interneship in Elementary-School Administration. 

Apprentice Work in Administration and Supervision. , 
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7. Child Study {Development, Testing, Welfare, Guidance): 

Typical course titles: - 

Psychology of Childhood. ' . 
t Psyfchology of Adolescence. 

Mental Hygiene. , _ 

Behavior Problems. 

Guidance and Counseling in Elementary Education^ 

The Visiting Teacher. * 

Psychology of Exceptional Children. . * . 

' Learning Disabilities. * *. - 

Character Education. 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

Education of the Underprivileged Child. 

In order to determine the extent to which each of these fields of 
study is represented in the programs of the 333 institutions, the courses 
listed by each were tabulated under the above headings. This tabu- 
lation showed them to bo distributed as shown in table 10. 

# 

Table 10.— NUMBER AND PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS LISTING 
ONE OR MORE COURSES IN EACH FIELD 

4 

To be bead: 202, or 60.6 percent, of the 333 institutions offer one or more General 
Survey courses of particular value to elementary-school principals; and so on. 


Field 

institutions 

Number 

Percent 

1. Oenoral survey 

a 

202 

60.6 

2. Administration 

230 

71.7 

3. Supervision 

227 

68. 1 

4. Curriculum ^ 

189 

56.7 

6. Public relations J 

14 

4.2 

6. Practice 

25 

7.5 

7. Child study 

306 

91.8 


A second tabulation of these data, showing the number of insti- 
tutions listing courses in one or more of these fields, indicates in some 
measure the scope of the preparation now being offered. 

Table 11.— INSTITUTIONS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF FIELDS IN WHICH COURSES FOR ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ARE OFFERED * • / 


To be read: 28, or 8.4 percent, of the 333 institutions offer pne or more courses 
in only one of the seven fields; 53, or 15.9 percent of the total, offer courses in 
two of the fields; and so on. 


Number 
of fields 

Institutions 

Number 

Percent 

1 

28 

8.4 

% 

63 

16.9 

r 

74 

22.2 

4 

V 76 

22.8 , 

6 

67 

20.1 

6 

27 

8.1 

7 

8 

2.4 


"1 
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* It is interesting to note that eight institutions include in their 
advised or required course listings work in all of these seven* fields — 
surely a recognition of the fact that a successful elementary school 
principal must be prepared to assume responsibility for every phase > 
of the educational program of his building. 

In table 11 only course titles were considered. No effort was 
made to analyze the content of the various courses, because the 
complete information necessary for such a project was not available. 
For this reason, and also because of the great amount of overlapping 
in the content of the courses, these data are offered as indicative of 
the general trend of the training in this field, and not as conclusive 
evidence of what is or ia not being taught in these 333 institutions. 

In the absence of sufficient data upon which to base a detailed 
analysis of the content of these courses, a study of fthe titles, and of 
the catalogs in which descriptions are furnished, reveals'bertain inter- 
esting information concerning them. 

GENERAL SURVEY COURSES 


Two hundred and two institutions list courses which may properly 
be classified under this heading. In 19 of these schools the course 
titles indicate that they are organized specifically for elementary- 
school principals. Of these colors es the following is an interesting 
example : * • * 



Problems of the Elementary School Principal 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The chief problems which the principal has to meet are considered, with 
existing practical situations in mind. -Among the topics developed are the 
following: Duties of the principal, disposition of the principal’s time, classi- 
fication of pupils, definite types of school organisation, the daily program 
and standard time schedules, management of the school plant, supervision 
of instruction, extracurricular activities. 


A comprehensive course continuing through the year is offered at 

the NSW York State Teachers College in Buffalo, N. Y.: 

; » 

Thu Elbmsntabt School Principaxbhip 

A. Organizing the School and the Curriculum. 

The general objective of this course is to see how the principal functions 
as he builds the organisation framework through which the planned curricu- 
lum is realised. Problems in planning a curriculum fpr all aspeots of child 
life throughout the whole elementary school experience; studying the com- 
munity; organisingthe school and its resources, such as the halls, the library, 
the auditorium, the gymnasium, the cafeteria, the playgrounds, etc.; assign- 
ment of teachers and pupils; system of classification and promotion; prob- 
lems in Scheduling and office organization; board relations; finanrfng the 
school program. * 
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* 

' B. Operation of Elementary School. ' , 

The objective of this coarse is to develop an understanding of, and the 
waya of meeting, the day-by-day problems of the school. Equipping the 
school plant; obtaining and using the supplies and texts; movement of the , 
children; policies and programs in using the school facilities; policies in 
classification and promotion; special services for 'special needs; resolving 
pupil maladjustments; making mid using records; community leadership. 

Among the remaining schools represented in this group, 21 offer 
combination courses for elementary and high-school principals under 
such titles as The Principal and His School, The Problems of a School 
Principal , or The School Principalship. In 164 the offerings are con- 
fined to those of a more general nature, as* Tftk. Modem Elementary 
School, Modem Trends in Elementary Education, or Elementary Edu- 
cation . These are frequently designed for superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors. ' 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION , 

Among the courses which principals are “required” or “aSvised” to 
take, 239 schools include one or more in the various phases of School , 
administration. Of these, 127 litft such general courses as School 
Administration, Administration and Supervision; and Sdkool Organiza- 
tion and Management. In these general courses emphrfsis is frequently 
upon matters of particular concern to superintendents, but a number 
emphasize in their catalog descriptions the interests of the elementary 
school principal. Two examples follow: 

'E£embntabt-8choql Administration 


9 


State Teacher « College, Muncie, Ind. f 

This course considers school administration in its application to the kinder- 
garten and elementary sohool. It includes a study of the various plans for the 
organization and administration of such schools, the organization and ad- 
ministration of playgrounds, and recreational activities, child accounting, 
management and assignment of teachers, program making, courses of study, 
texts and reference books, school regulations, reports, and records, requisition 
y of sohool supplies and equipment, oversight of janitors, and school and com- * 
munity^aotivities. 

t * 

• ./ 

TheElbmbntabt School Principal as an Administrator 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

The duties of the elementary school principal in organizing and administer- 
ing his school; pupil and teacher personnel management; courses of study; 
program and schedule; articulation; health; extracurricular programs; text- 
book supplies and equipment; management; care ancLuse of buildings and * 
grounds; reports; community relations. 7 

Courses concerned with such specific phases of administration as 
school surveys, school buildings, and staff personnel are listed by 112 
BCI109IB. In the courses on school surveys there is a tendency to stress 
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the materials and methods. of» the professional surveyor of school 
systems. The methods of continuous self-survey m a single building, 
and-the uses which a principal may make of the results of a general 
survey of the system are less frequently mentioned. In the courses 
on school buildings, much emphasis is laid upon building programs. 
The problems which a principal must face in adapting old -buildings 
and outworn equipment to the demands of present-day school activi- 
ties, -and of modem hygienic standards, are seldom included. It is 
possible that some of' these problems are discussed in the courses en- 
titled Care and? Maintenance oj Buildings which were listed by several 
schools. * * * * „ 

In the following examples of course descriptions some of the topics 
of immediate concern to the principal are: . 


‘ ' , c • 

School Surveys 

» • ♦ i 

* University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.-‘ 

This oo ipse aims to ptesent the. nature and function of a sohool survey. 
Typical auryeys will be studied to gain background and familiarity with the 
v planning pf &» comprehensive city school survey. Intensive study will be 
made of scientific 'methods and techniques which are employed by surveyors, 
and guiding principles and policies will be formulated as check lists whenever 
measurements and score caifis are not available. It is a further purpoee of 
•this course to assist the sqperintendent and principal in making a self-stirvey 
of Ms school or school system. 

? f The Teaching Personnel „ - 

> # 

George Peabody College for Teachers , Nashville , Term. 

v This 1 is a fundamental course fQr all administrator^ and those teachers desir- * 
ing to elect it. • • ^ 

" f Fundamental topics: Professional ^tatus of teaching; teacher Bupply and 
demand; recruitment for teacher training; preparation, certification, turn- 
over, tenure, salaries, pensions, retirement systems, associations, organka- • 
tions, unions, social status and ethics of teachers; administrative topios; 
biological factors of teacher management; selection, placement, and rating of 
teachers; teachers’ load; teaching combinations; in-service training; salary 
schedule construction; employment of home talent and marrie4 women 
teachers; teacher participation in administration; legal status of teachers; 
teachers’ health, recreation, and* leisure. 

SUPERVISION An 6 TflE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


In the field of supervision,and the improvement of instruction, 227 
institutions listed a great variety of courses. Many are general in 
content, dealing with those- basic principles of instruction and super- 
vision which are of interest alike to all teachers; principals, and super- 
visors. Of those specifically concerned with the technique of super- * 
vision and the organisation of supervisory programs, the following are 
quite definitely planned with the interests of the elementary sohool 
principal in mind : ’ v 
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Supervision op the Elementary School 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

'■ **• * . ' , , 

The principal as the supervisor of instruction in his building has been the 
trend In recent years. The most recent literature in this concept of the duties 
of the elementary school principal is presented. The prihcipal’s place in a 
supervisory program; objectives in supervision; budgeting the principal’s 1 
time; the principal’s relation to other supervisors; standards for determining 
teacher needs; supervising new, weak, and superior teachers. 

* 

Training Teachers in Service 
East Carolina Teachers College, GreeflvillerN. (J. 

For prospective principals and supervisors. 'Topics: Evaluation of the 
.different types of in-eervioe training; study groups, conference groups; 
extension groups; teaohers’ meetings; coqnty and State associations; reading 
dubs." 

' .Educational Supervision 
State Teachers College, PlaUeville, Wis. 

The emphasis in this course is upon the work of a principal or superintend* 
ent as a supervisory officer. The course deals with such topics as super- * 
visory functions, the supervisor as a personality, the selection and evaluation 
of the materials of instruction, the selection and evaluation of pupil activities. 
Such devices and plans for improving classroom procedure as follow are 
acluded: Visitation procedures, conferences, teacher rating scales, tests and 
measurements as tools of supervision, records, score cards, etc. 



Elementary School Supervision roR Principals 


'eabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten n. 


"This course is meant primarily for principals and superintendents of small 
systems. It is oonfined in the main to the following units: Relationship of 
principal to his teachers, desirable characteristics of elementary teachers and 
how they may be developed; how to improve teachers in service; improve- 
ment of instruction in the fundamental subjects; -understanding of the 
learning activities of pupils; how the principal may interpret his school to 
the community. ' 

THE CURRICULUM 

* * 

While curriculum study is comparatively new in the professional 
field, 189 institutions offer- it in some form. these, 71 schools 
offer one course, that course, generally speaking, being concerned with 
the technique of curriculum construction. Those listed by the 
remaining 1 18 schools are frequently organized in series, each course 
in. the series being devoted to a single subject or to a single level of 
instruction. A large number of the graduate schools also list cuiv 
ridulum laboratorj^work. . 

In many of these offerings, the available descriptions indicate that 
the needs of the curriculum specialists and the f uptime supervisors 
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receive rather more attention than do those c^ihe elementary school 
principals. What to do with an outmoded State course of study ; how 
to adapt its requirements to the needs of individual children ; how to 
harmonize its content with the interests of the community; how to 
adjust the teaching schedules to its demands— all these and many^ 
more problems face a principal who is called upon to ftHpiini«tap the 
curriculum. That training along these lines is being offered is evi- 
dence^ by the presence of a course entitled The Principal and the 
Curriculum which appeared on several lists. , 

The following are typical of the general coureesdisted' in this field : 

v ' , 

0 € 

The Elementary School Curriculum 

Tem-pU University, Philadelphia, Pa. l 2 3 - 

t Teaching/ and Supervisory Problems: During the first semester major 

attention wnllipgiven to the drill subjeots^during the second semester to tffe 
content and expression subjects. Research studies which have -affected 
either teaching method or selection of subject matter will he examined in the 
light of their contributions. Available standard tests will be reviewed and 
specific teaching and learning difficulties will b^ pointed out.' The oourse is 
designed for both teachers and supervisors in the elementary field, and may 
be applied both to the teaching certificate and to the certificate curriculum 
outlined for the elementary-school principalahip by the Department of 
Publio Instmction^diLPennsylVania. 


Vv \ 


Teaching and Curricular Problems 

* 


Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

1. Kindergarten curriculum materials, and methods: Survey of recently 
developed curriculum materials for use in the fields of natural science, the 
language arte (stories and conversation), industrial arts, music, games, 

~ rhythms, quantitative experience, and social studies. 

2. Teaching and ourrioular problems in the home room subjects — Early 
elementary 'grades: Primarily for principals and assistant principals, or for 
teachers doing advanoed work in this field. Summary of the findings in (1) 
the 'more fundamental researoh'studies in the field of early childhood growth 
and behavior; (2) the experimental sehooLprodedures in the field of teaching 
method; (8> the various types of organisation of curriculmp material; (4) 
current formula of educational theory. Criteria for evaluating ttfe work 
with young children; guiding principles for effective supervisory proobdures. 

3. Teaching and curricular problems in the home, room subjects — Later 
elementary grades — Purpose: 'lire enrichment of elementary-school teaching. 
An attempt to acquaint teachers with modern trends injpducation; to plaoe 

’ * at their command a wealth of materiaTbow available for the enrichment of 
* teaching on the various grade levels; to set up standards of achievement 
acceptable to the best educational authorities. Development df units of 
work arranged around centers which are of Interest to children; Through 


rcpprta^and discussion periods. to make available to the entire group some 
of th«raost worth-while activities which are being carried on at the present 
time in Detroit. 
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It is generally recognized that to be a success in his co mmuni ty a. 
principal must be able to interpret the programs of his school to the 
juiblic, to secure the cooperation of the community, and to participate 
Actively in the affairs of the community. Opportunities for training 
in this field of publio relations are included in the programs of 14 of 
the 333 institutions. The following courses are typical: 

Public Relations 

# / ‘ 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

The purpose of this course is to present the methods of sound publio rela- 
tionp through the use of sohool publicity and various avenues of community 
contact. Suoh topics will be treated as publicity organisations, publicity 
t campaigns, mews vs. propaganda, sources of sohool news, newspaper style, 
methods of presenting school facta, school reports, bulletins, and the like. 
Emp)iasia will be given to methods of establishing satisfactory publio rela- 
tions -through suoh groups girthe teaching stafi(, the school children, the 
parent-teacher organisatfons, dvio and social organisations, State teacher 
organisations, eta To normal times, it is highly essential, that the publio 
be kept informed upon school matters, but it Is even more essential that the 
publio be armed with the facta about tli&ir schools in tinges like these. 


School and Public Relations 

. 

Uniter tiiy of Chicago, Chicago, IU. 


I' 


The study of, sohool and, community contacts; effects .of existing fiscal, 
administrative, and service relations of schools and local government; 
cooperation with organised social and civio enterprises; methods and agencies 
of appropriate sohool publicity; the relation of the schools to current issues 
• and eyents. * ' 

Public School Relation 

* i 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

" A study and evaluation of the instruments and techniques employed to' 
, familiarise the community with the educational programs. This course is 
designed to aid members of the professional personnel to olarify for the 
people every phase of the educational service and to secure their cooperation 
in the fulfillment of the programs. « 

* / , 

. \ PRACTICE 

Opportunities for practice or apprentice work in the duties of an 
elementary-school principal were listed by 25 of the 333 institutions. 
In the catalogs of the majority of these institutions, a statement is 
made to the effect that arrangements would be made for those wish- 
ing this type of experience. Complete details of the plan are seldom 
given, probably because such arrangements usually depend upon the 
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previous training and experience of the applicant and upon the 
facilities available. The following course descriptions are typical: 

Apprentice Wore in Administration' and Supervision 
State Ttachert College, Greenville, N. C. 

Designed for all those preparing to be principals or supervisors. Each 
student in this course will be/assigned to a principal or supervisor as an 
assistant in actually doing the work the student will be required to do as a 
principal or supervisor. 

Each student will be required to attend conferences between the principal 
and his staff,* the supervisors and their teachers, and other meetings held for 
teachers, supervisors, or principals. * 

Practicum in Supervising and Administering Schools 
. Univertily of Tennettee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Prospective principals and supervisors of elementary and high schooa are 
placed in a regular school under the supervision of an expert principal and 
supervisor. They observe the principal and supervisor in action, and take 
part in the administration and supervision of the school. 

CHILD STUDY (DEVELOPMENT, TE8TING, WELFARE, GUIDANCE) 

From the Wealth and variety of courses in this group which are 
listed as “required” or “advised” it is evident that responsibility for 
the advancement and well-being of the individual child is now con- 
sidered as a major concern of the elementary-school principal. Only 
27 schools did not list courses in this category. Of the.remaining 306, 
but few limited their offerings to such general courses as Psychology of 
Childhood, Psychology of Adolescence, Menial Hygiene, etc. 

In general, the emphasis seems to fall upon courses dealing with 
the education of such exceptional children as the retarded, the gifted f 
the physically handicapped, and those with special learning disabili- 
ties. The subjects less frequently reported are those relating. to 
juvenile delinquency and to guidance at the elementary-school Jev el. 

The following are interesting examples of the many timely and 
• pertinent courses offered in this field of child welfare: 

• Problems or Child Behavior 



College of the City of New York, Neio York, N. Y. 

This course consists of practical discussions of specific typ0 of predelin- 
quent atad delinquent behavior.' It is planned to ascertain and evaluate the 
factors entering into such behavior as 'disobedience, truancy, school failure, 
special disabilities, lying, stealing, mental conflicts, tantrums, adolescent 
crises, eto. The aim is to discover the social factors and the physical and 
psychological elements responsible*for inadequate personal and social adjust- 
ments. The m ain problems to be considered are to be submitted by students 
in or^sr-t^at the stress may be placed upon practical problems of the ciass- 

T X * 

. ! I, 
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Individual Doterinceb and Educational Adjustments ' 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

The course will include a study of the bright, the dull, the pay choneurotio, 
and the delinquent child. 8chool discipline will also be considered. 

* 

Educational Problems or the Visually and Auballt Handicapped Child 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Anomalies of the eye and ear which cause behavior problems among 
children in the regular grades are discussed. Modes of -approach, and ma- 
terials and devices available for work with these children are treated. The 
influence of poor lighting, manuscript writing, posture, bad speech habits, 
and faulty la n g u age development are considered. The student is familiar- 
ised with the best methods of cooperating with health and medical agencies 
for securing aid in corrective measures. 

PercHOLoar or Exceptional Children- 
Univenity of Oregon, Oreg. * 

A study of the types of g^lldren, otherwise nonh&l, who do not respond to 
the usual methods of classroom Instruction: The nonreader, the chilJl with 
deficient reading skill, the child enable to spell adequately, and the child 
with deficient oumber sense. 

Educational Guidance and Counseling in Elementary Education 

S • a 

University of Southern- California ^Los Angeles, Calif. 

• 

Successful methods of analysing and evaluating mental endowment, edu- 
cational effort, and school- achievement; beet practioea in meeting the needs 
of individukl ‘children. 

• , 

Guidance and Personality Development in the Elementart School 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten n. 

The course considers the proper development of the child and is divided 
Into the following units: How a teacher's personality may affect the per- 
sonality of her pupils; the discovery of pupils' interest^ and how they may 
^ be measured and evaluated; the relationship between pupils’ interests and 
curricular offerings; use and reliability of personality tests; the problem 
child and types of guidance leading to satisfactory adjustments; the teacher's 
part in the guidance program. .< 

'« 

‘ Guidance in Character Education 
> University of Missouri, ^Columbia, Mo. 

In this course two of the vital points in character education will be stressed- 
(!) What are the psychological and environmental factors in the home, sohool, 
and community that affect hum&q conduct? (2) What sue the social situa- 
tions in the home, school, and oomm unity that offer greatest opportunity for 
A united trai nin g in the making of desirable and wholesome social adjustments? 
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Of the 661 institutions' which gave an affirmative answer to the 
question) “Are there in your school organized facilities for the train- 
ing of elementary -school principals?” * * 333 furnished lists of the 
courses which they require or advise those interested in this field of 
* service to include in their programs. 

The courses so listed represent seven major fields of interest. Of 
these Child Study is most frequently included, courses in the various 
phases of this subject being listed by 396 of the ’333 institutions. 
Apprenticeship and Public Relations cbmges were the least fre- 
quently mentioned, appearingopon the lists of 25 and 14 institutions, 
respectively. One or more courses in each of the seven fields were 
listed by 8 of the institutions. 

Carefully designed curricula centering upon the specific problems 
of the elementary -echool principal were reported by A number of the 
larger graduate schools. The majority oCthe courses listed by the 
remaining’ institutions were not organized primarily for the workers 
in this field; the 'most frequent designatioq is* “for superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors.” Such generalized courses can, of course, 
be of very great value to a principal, both becausq oi their content 
value and because in the classes he gets the viewpoints of general jj 
supervisors. Other courses specifically for the elementary -school 
principal also afford excellent ppportunitiee for the study of jmecial- 
ized problems. The number and scope of these courses, fnd the 
fact that prospective principals 'are advised or required to take them, 
seem to indicatd'% growing interest ip this field of teacher training 
and a recognition of the professiqnal status which the principalahip 
is attaining. . • • ' 

4 to dM thene course* ware lifted on the questionnaire; In others reference arms made to tbe echool * 

mUlop and announcement*, and the lifts srere mm plied from those sourqw. 

* # * * 
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CHAPTER IV: THE CERTIFICATION OF ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

There are now 21 Slates inwhich special certification of eletfienhiry 
school principals is authorized. 1 The certificates differ in many de- 
tails, bdt alL indicate a very definite trend toward a demand for. 
elementary school principals with higher and more ^ecific qualifi- 
cations than have been required heretofore. Generally spe aking , 
they are mandatory in the sense that they must.be held by all per- 
sons officially designated as principals.* Where exceptions are made 
the number of teachers in the school is quite frequently a determin- 
ing factor. That number varies from “fewer than,4” to “fewer than 
10.” In the regulations of sotne of the States in which small schools 
may be administered by one who cannot qualify for a principal’s 
certificate, the exact grade of. teaching certificate which must be'held 
is indicated., Indiana, for example, makes the following provision: 

In an elementary school having fewer than eight teachers, one of the 
teachers shall be designated acting principal. This acting principal shall be .1 
the administrative and Supervisory head of the school, and shall perforin the 
usual duties ot a principal. Such teacher, eo designated, shall bold an 
elementary teacher's lioense, first grade. 

In those States in whicb rib regulation governs this* matter, S be- 
ginning teacheV with the lowest grade <&rtificate, could, presumably, 
be employed to supervise an elementary school should the local 
board of education so desire. . . . * , ; . <4 

1 lii Ibo accompanying chart only those 21 Stales ire lodgded la whiob oerMQcates for ilameoUryidMol, 
principals bars been' legally authorised and are being Issued. In South Carolina such a ceittfioale was 
authorised In 1831, hut It Is not now being Issued; Id Nebraska, It has been authorised by a law which 1 
.becomes effective September 1 , IMS; itr-Texas a certlflcaj* of appro vails Issued, Hoarding Which the Stale 
department of education makes thg following statemeni: "The Slate department of education U*ues axf 
administrator’s certificate of approval (not a legal document) to superintendents, high -school principals, 
and elementary school principals." wL 
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A further, exemption quite frequently permitted has to do with/ 
those principals who were in service when the elementary-school 
principal’s certificate was created.. In some cases, these principals r 
are allowed a number of years in which to, secure the additional r 
training; in others, they are entirely exempted from the new regu- 
lations if they have served as principals for a period of 2 or more 
years. . - , ' ' ^ ' 

Jn two States-^Pennsylvania < 0^1 Missouri — the» certificate has 
been authorized but is not mandatory. The* following statement 
appears in the Pennsylvania State regulations: * - ' 

The gradual growth and increased scojje of elementary education in * 
' < jrecent years has demanded a principal who understands the aims Knd objeo- 
tiyes of modem elementary education, and is thoroughly conversant with 
the a^dniatration of the elementary school and the supervision of teaohers 
,>upUs. To this end the elementary principal's certificate is issued by 
r . Department of Publfo IpstrucJtiop to sudh persons who mfeet the pre- 
scribed qualifications. It Is not .now mandatory, but its possession indi- 
cates, in thq'jydgment of the State Council of Edrfeation, minimum prepa- 
^ ration for the type of position for which the certificate beqn created. 

* ; In Missouri the certificate was' created, as officially explained, in 
, hrder to encourage specialization in the elementary-school field 

V . ' . * * - 

. . * CLASSES AND GRADES (^.CERTIFICATES 

* f|l , 1 k 1 

Two or mord classes of certificates are issued to the elementary- 

• school principals id 3 of the 21 States. The basis for this differentia- 
tion varies. In California and Connecticut, the nature of the service 
to be rendered determines the class qf certificate required, and the 

* qualifications differ accordingly. In California,, a principal serving 
directly under % board of Education must hold ' tile elementary-school 
executive’s Certificate. In' order that he may be ‘prepared to assilme 
ther duties which would ordinarily fall to a superintendent*, this 
* executive’s certificate requires college courses ip schbol finance and 
. business administration, State and county school administration, and • 
legal’ aspects of education. The^e fields off study are not included in 
the* requirements fpr the elementary-school princifirti’s certificate, " 
because one holding this certificata muqfr serve unde^ superintend- 
ent. In Connecticut a distinction is made between a teac 
principal, who may administer the affairs pf a building but 
supervise, and a supervising principal. A candidate f< 
visory certificate must pfehent. either a year’s experience- a 
principal, or an additional 1*5 semester hours of training 
tration and supervision. •* '* ’ ’ » r ’ 
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In Delaware the grade level of instruction under „a principal’s 

supervision determines the class of certificate which must be held. 
Ifooth elementary- and high-school work are done in the same build- 
ing, the high- Rod elementary-school principal’s certificate is re-* 
quired. frorTnis certificate,' the applicant’s training must have 
included work in both the secondaiy- and the elementary-school 
'fields. By this provision, Delaware takes into consideration . the 
interests of the° children in the small towns where one person must 
supervise the work of all grades. Arizona, while issuing 'but one 
class of certificate, makes a similar provision, by requiring that the 
service performed be in the held indicated by the prerequisite cer- 
tificate held. It is further, provided that a principal holding an* 
adnymstrative certificate in either the elementary or the secondary , 
field must offer further qualifications in the field not eovered^y his 
certificate before he may administer a school in , Which work o(. all 
grades is being done. 

-s In Alabama, Kentucky, New „Yojk, and ‘North Carolina,- two . 
grades .of certificates are issued to elementary-school principals. In 
each of these States, the grade of certificate which the individual 
applicant receives is determined by his training and -experience. 
Each grade permits the holder to supervise and administer any ele- 
mentary school regardless of size or other considerations. The regu- 
lations-of all of these States (exeept New York) seem to indicate that 
the lower grade certificate may be renewed from time to time on the 
basia of experience alone, without tne applicant’s- securing the .ad- 
vanced qualifications required for tJ^e higher grade certificate. Pre- 
sumably, however, the professional* status of the principal would be 
improved by the possession of the latter, and correspondingly better 
opportunities would be open to him. *. • » • 

In Nebraska (where a new law governing the issuance of the ad- 
haistrative and supervisory certificates is to become . effective in 
September 1938) definitd*provision is made forcontinuous professional - 
growth 6n the part of the principal by the authorization of three grades 
pf certificate£- r the initial, the provisional, and the professional. The 
initial and provisional certificates carfhe renewed bdt dnce, and then - 
only upon the presentation of additional g*aduat<yghS«L part of 
whiCh must be in the field of education. .The profesSnS(fccrtificate 
valid f ‘for an indefinite period of time unless permitted to lapse by 
three consecutive years of nonuse,” in which case it may. b$ reinstated 

upon the pr&entatiop of additional graduate credits. 0 , . 

• • ?„ ... .• 

* * . Prerequisite certificates , « 

«* .-•**, . , * • 1 
* In 12 of the 21 Statea:£pth teaching ^^erience and possession of, 

- j&r eligibility for, a teqcfimg certificate* are requidbd of all applicants 
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for a principal s certificate. In the regulations of a number of these 
-States, professional courses are not indicated. Presumably the posses- 
sion of a teacher’s certificate guarantees the basic training, and there- 
fore it is necessary to list only those specific courses which a candidate 
must offe^in addition to the prerequisite certificate. When the exact 
class or grade of the required elementary-school teacher's certificate 
is not indicated, or a secondary-school teacher’s certificate is accept- 
able, or the types and amount of professional courses required for the 
teacher’s certificate are not clearly defined, it is unfortunately true 
that prerequisite certificates sometimes fail to 'assure that applicants 
for the principal’s certificate have had the thorough training in ele- 
mentaiy-school theory and practice with which a principal should be 
equipped. 

SPECIFIC PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
• , «• 

In 20 of the 21 States a candidate fot^an elementary-school princi- - 
pal-s certificate. must have competed a cdrtQin amount of college or 
university work over and above that required for an elementary-school 
teacher s certificate. In addition to -this general requirement, vfiri- 
ously expressed in terrn^ of years; degrees, or credit hours, many of 
-the States require that this advanoed preparation include certain 
specified courses. Classified under general headings, these courses are 
'distributed as follows V • 

♦ Number of 

' f SUtU$ requiring * 

A J . . . .. « rpccifud COUT9f4 

** Admi pistr&tio n and supervision.* u 

Teaching methods... « _ y 

Philosophy and principles of education . T „ ‘ g ' . 

' Curriculum. 1 _ ^ 

Statistics and Measurements ± 

Practice teaching or supervision - r ^ 

Psychology \ 

Guidance a. 

, * Research.. 


1 


- St /_ . 


f V _ . ^ 

% 


From the above distribution it appears that in thfe majority of the . 
States the completion of a co^irse or courses irf the fields of adminis- 
tration and supervision- Is considered more necessary as specific prep- 
aration for the duties of an elementary -school principal than studjs. 
’ in, o^er field. In 8 of the 17 States which make this requirement^ 
■ no other coujge is ^nention/sd. The more specialized fields of education, 
particularly those relating, to thfe prdblems. of the individual child, 
Mldom appear, upon the prescribed lists. Some of these are repre^ 
&nted, however, in thesupplemeptary listslrom which students must 
select the additional courses necessity for the completion of the pre- 
scribed number of credit hours of professipnal study* Such sUfeple- 
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mentary lists are included in the regulations of Arizona, New York, * 
Pennsylvania* and Washington. Of these, the following is typical :» 

Mental tests and measurements'. 

Estraqypioular activities. 

Student peosonoel guidance. . I 

Vocational education, problems and guidance. V ’ 

Visual education. * 

Character education. 

Educational sociology. • 

Educational research. ^ 

School surveys. _ 

Laboratory in teaching. 

School finance. 

' Current* educational problems. • 

Renewals . initial certificate issued to an elementary-school 
principal is valid for periods varying ftSfir-a^reare in California, 
Minnesota, and North Carolina, to life in Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ington. In some States, life certificates may be obtained immediately, 
.upon the> expiration of the initial certificate; in others, the latter must 
hiro been renewed at least onc^ before eligibility for a permanent 
certificate can bfe established. In Alabama, Arizona, Ark&nag?, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Iowa, Maryland, and West Virginia, the State regu- 
lations do not include provisions for the issuance of life certificates to 
elementary-sehool principals. * 

Evidence as to successful experience as a principal, in the form of 
statements from superior officers," is quite: generally required before 
renewals or. life certificates are granted. In addition, advanced . 
collegiate credits earned during the life of the certificate are fre- 
quently necessary.' , In recognition of the fact that experiences other* 
than the completion of formaf cou^es of study may contribute to ' 
professional growth there, are four States — Arizona, Delaware, Mary-* 
land, and West Virginia — in which candidates for the certificate are 
permitted to substitute travel and other activities for this advanced * 
credit requirement. Illustrative of one of these interesting alterna- 
tives is the following : 1 , , * 

* * * certificates may be Renewed upon evidenoe of professional spirit 

and successful experience, exoept that lifter June 80, 1931, no certificate may ; 
be renewed unless the applicant in addition to qjiooessful experience shall 
have given e\4lenoe of professional spirit by complying with at least -one of 
■ the following conditions within tl\p 4 years immediately preceding the date 
of. renewal. . 

First: Must have completed satisfactorily in a standard inafftiition at 
' least 6 semester hours of professions! or .academic training (not more 
than .50 peroent 6f the work may be In Academic courses) or, 


a 

V 


• Kota add Escalations gmntat tbs owtiflcatloe of tasohan In Aiiaona, l«8. 

■ * Balsa u>d racalstiaos lor tbs certification of superintendents, supervisors, principals, end teachers. 
BUte ol Delaware, Department oi Publio Instruction, 18». 
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* " \ * 

8econd: Must have given course* in professional or academic work to 
teacher* or adult* which can be evaluated a* equivalent to 6 semester 
hours of oo liege merit; nr ri ^ 

Third: Must have spent at least 6 weeks in travel for definite educa- 
tional purpose*, for evidence of Vhich there -J aust be submitted h 
satisfactor y pa per describing these educationap&Jues in such manner 
a* to indiciTW Mlial they. may be regarded as the equivalent of 6 semes- 
ter hours o{ college credits; or, . 

Fourth: Must have published in current educational magazine* articles 
. on Professional subject*, or published in book or pamphlet form re- 
ports on educational s ubjects o r discussions of educational problems, 
winch can be regarded^ylna^iepartment as the equivalent of one of 
the above requirements. » 

8UMMARY 

* 9 

During recent years pn elementary school principal’s certificate 
has been included-ffmong the differentiated professional credentials 
authorized by 21 pf^the 48. States. Three of these States authorize 
two classes of certificates, the class in each case depending upon the 
type of service to be rendered or the level of the instruction to be 
supervised. Two grades of certificates are issued by four of the States, 
the training and experience of the applicant being the determining 
facto*. The same class and grade of certificate is issued by the re- 
maining 14 States to fill elementary -school principals who meet the 
minimum requirements, regardless of other considerations.® 

In the matter of the preparation required for these certificates, 
Sfates base the initial certificate upon a master’s degree (or its 
equivalent) with a majo r in ed ucation. Seventeen States agree that 
professional tr a i nin g in ''administration and supervision is essential. 
Less specific emphasis is placed upon those^more specialized fields of 
sejMce relating to modem techniques, child Welfare, and community 
relationships, with which one who is to administer or supervise a 
school oi&mizalion should b6 fully conversant. TeacffiEf or adminis- 
trative experience, varying in amount from 1 to 6 years, is required 
by 20 of the 21 States. 

The provisions included in regulations, governing the issuance of 
elementary-school principals’ certificates by the several States are 
numerous and varied. Progress is being made in this aspect of certi- 
fication Otunparable with that made in the certification of teachers in 

general. Some of the noteworthy indications of progress include the 
following: 

,(1) A constantly increasing number of States which require cer- 
tificates specialized for elementary-school principals; (2) the require- 
ment that all principals in sepice meet the qualifications required for 
,the certificate ‘within a reasonable length of time pfjter the State has 


1 Far Uw apodal provision mode by ArUoa*. mo p. *9. 
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established an elementary -school principal’s certificate; (3) the tend- 
ency on the part of States to prescribe-t^e essential professional 
training and experience in exact terms and without relying to any 
considerable degree on teaching certificates as a prerequisite for 
certification; (4) action on the part of States to discontinue the 
issuance of unconditional permanent certificates and grant renewals 
upon evidence of continuous cultural development? and professional 
growth in addition to evidence of successful experience; (5) the re- 
quirement by States of successively higher minimum levels ofscholar- 
ship as prerequisites for the principal’s certificate. 
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